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(Continned from page 76.) 
h mo. 5th.—My health continuing very 
, and the doctor and my friends generally 
king a change of air might be beneficial 
ne, 1 was advised toreturn to my home for 
hile to recruit my health and strength. 
»agent also being anxious to send a mes- 
yer to the Superintendent’s office, though 
ve not been able to sit up the whole day 
some weeks, until within two or three 
s, I finally made up my mind to under- 
the journey ; accordingly about 10 0’clock 
ay 1 took passage on the stage coach for 
do, which is situated on the M. K. and 
%. R., where I expect to take the cars for 
yrence, and thence home. 
h.—A bout noon to-day arrived at Caddo. 
} journey so far having been very rough, 
feeling very weak and tired, my observa- 
of the country through which I was pass- 
‘was limited, but noticed in both the 
skasaw and Choctaw nations, much excel- 
country, as well as much that was poor 
rocky. Smith Paul’s valley (so called 
a half breed Chickasaw) on the Washita 
r,is a broad bottom, with a soil of unex- 
led quickness and fertility. It produces 
atiful crops of corn and other grain, but 
audly cultivated by a poor class of whites 
mixed bloods, abounding in this part of 
territory. The Indians of these nations, 
vell as the Cherokees, were slave-holders 
re the war; theirslaves being emancipated 
remaining in the country together with 
od many whites who have married Indian 
i1en in order to secure a home in this land, 
isas heterogeneous a population as can be 
d probably in any country on the earth. 
ernor Harris, who is a Chickasaw, has a 
1 farm, lives in a comfortable frame house, 
quite a stock of cattle and hogs, and good 
ards. 
the Choctaw nation there is much land 
Superior quality, and the best timber I 
© Seen for many years. 
bout 1 o’clock, p. M., took passage on the 
and was soon rolling rapidly toward 
rence, passing through some of the most 
ful country I ever beheld, abounding in 
lenttimber, good water, and rich prairies 
ily settled by the more civilized Chero- 
ho are engaged in stock raising and 


agricultural pur-uits. 
cotton, the first I had ever seen growing. It 
had a very pretty and novel appearance. Tho 
country in the Verdigris and Neosho valleys 
appeared to want nothing but improving by 
an intelligent and energetic people, to render 
it one of the most desirable localities to live 
in I have ever seen, both as relates to climate, 
soil, water and stone, while timber is not 
scarce, and may be easily raised. 

8th.—Arrived at Lawrence about 2 o’clock 
P. M., proceeded at once to the Superintend- 
ent’s office and reported my business, but feel- 
ing very weak and tired, every way unequal 
to proceed on my journey for the present, I 
laid over several days. 

12th.—Arrived at home once more, having 
left Lawrence about 2 o’clock Pp. M., yesterday. 
[ found my family well and anxiously await- 
ing my arrival. I may say that I wasindeed 
thankful to the great Giver of every blessing 
that we had been spared to meet again. 

Remained at home, much of the time sick, 
until the 28th of the following month, when 
being very anxious to be at the great council 
at Fort Sill, between the Indians, Commis- 
sioner Smith, and Governor Davis of Texas, 
relative to the release of Satanta and Big 
Tree, who have been removed to Fort Sill, 1 
again left home for the country of the Kiowas 
and Comanches, arriving at the Kiowa agency 
in the night of the 4th of 10th mo, 1872. 

Satanta, concerning whom so much has 
been said, and whose name has often occurred 
in these pages, was perhaps the most influen- 
tial of the Kiowa chiefs, a notorious raider 
and a great lover of whiskey; but not with- 
out good qualities and marked ability. His 
name is a corrupt pronunciation by the whites 
of See-ti-toh, White Bear, but eventually be- 
came adopted by the Kiowas themselves. 

He was taken prisoner in 1869, but released 
by General Sheridan at the place where Fort 
Sill now stands. Afterward, in 1871, at the 
head of a hundred warriors, he made an at- 
tack upon a corn train in Texas, killed seven 
teamsters, one of whom was tied to a wagon 
wheel and burned. Boasting of this act to 
General W. T. Sherman and agent Tatum, 
they simultaneously ordered his arrest, which 
being effected, together with that of Satank 
and Big Tree, his boasted accomplices, they 
were turned over to the authorities of the 
State of Texas. 

Immediately after starting for that State 
under guard, and while in sight of the agency 
buildings, Satank who had been singing the 
death song, slipped his hands out of the hand- 
cuffs with which he was bound, and seizing a 
knife struck at one of the guards, wounding 
him in the leg, and was killed by the soldiers 
on the spot. The other prisoners, Satanta 
and Big Tree, were taken to Texas, tried for 
murder, found guilty by the jury, and sen- 
tenced to be hung. This sentence was after- 
ward commuted to imprisonment for life. 


Saw several fields of|1872, when the Kiowa and Comanche dele- 


gation were at Washington, they were as- 
sured that if they remained at peace till the 
following 3rd month, gave up the captives 
held by them, and restored the stock: they 
had stolen from government, their prisoners 
(which now included the Comanche women 
and children captured by McKensie) would 
be released. This promise was renewed the 
following 3d mo., to take place about the Ist 
of the 6th month. 

The Indians, as will be seen in the foregoing 
pages, faithfully complied with these require- 
ments, giving up all the captives in their pos- 
session, and restoring the stolen stock to the 
extent of their ability, with the full under- 
standing that their prisoners should be re- 
turned to them. This, so far as the restora- 
tion of the Comanche women and children 
were concerned, was done without difficulty : 
they being prisoners of war and detained on 
the authority of government itself. But with 
the imprisoned chiefs of the Kiowas, Satanta 
and Big Tree, the case was different, they had 
been surrendered to the State of Texas, and 
could only be pardoned by the Governor of 
that State. He taking advantage of the ex- 
cited state of the public mind growing out of 
the Modoc tragedy, now interposed new con- 
ditions for the release of these prisoners. 

In the meantime the Kiowas not being able 
to comprehend why the Comanche prisoners 
were restored, while their own friends were 
retained in prison, were very uneasy, and it 
was with difficulty that they were kept quiet. 
While affairs were in this situation, much cor- 
respondence was going on between the officers 
of State and the Governor of Texas, setting 
forth on the one part, the faithful compliance 
of the Kiowas with all the imposed conditions 
for securing the release of their chiefs, while 
the governor, in order to render himself politi- 
cally more popular with the people of his 
State, so as to secure if possible his re-election 
to the gubernatorial chair, constantly de- 
manded additional conditions which were 
wholly impracticable. This correspondence 
finally resulted in sending the two chiefs to 
Fort Sill, to be held there until a council 
should be bad with the Kiowa and Comanche 
chiefs, early in the following 10th month, by 
the parties before mentioned, at which the 
question of release should be finally settled. 
The Kiowas consented to keep the peace until 
that time, which they did, as was made to ap- 
pear at the council. 

The conditions which the Governor of 
Texas proposed to the government, on which 
he would release the two prisoners, were that 
not only the Kiowas to whom the prisoners 
belonged, but “all of the horse [mounted] In- 
dians bordering on Texas be gathered into 
reservations, their arms and horses taken from 
them, and supplies of food be issued to them 
for not longer than one day at a time.”— 
(Letter of Governor E. J. Davis to Hon. C. 


Thus matters stood until, in the autumn of| Delano, Sec. of Interior.) 


On the arrival of the Governor of Texas, 
he took up his quarters at the fort, and re- 
fused to meet the Indians except inside the 
Post. This the Indians were opposed to doing, 
and strongly protested against, saying, “Some 
of their friends had been killed there—there 
the prisoners were arrested, it was a bad place, 
their thoughts would be bad if they went 
there, and it would be impossible for any good 
to come out of so bad a place; but as the 
governor would not yield, at the earnest 
solicitation of the commissioner and agent, 
who himself shared the feelings of the Indians, 
they yielded and the council convened. 

It should have been stated earlier in this 
account, as a farther complication of these 
difficulties, that early in the year three young 
men of the Penetethka band of Comanches 
killed their father and ran away from their 
tribe, becoming outlaws. These were joined 
by two other boys and two women, making 
seven persons in all, who went into Texas and 
commenced asystem of raiding. Government 
was apprized of the circumstances of the case, 
but in view of their being outlawed by the 
tribe, did not consider it responsible for their 
deeds, hence did not allow them to interfere 
with the release of the Comanche women and 
children. Afterward some young men belong- 
ing to the two bands of which Tabbinamka 
and White Wolf were chiefs, not being suffi- 
ciently discouraged by their chiefs, com- 
menced raiding in Texas, stealing horses and 
mules. These the other chiefs began to bring 
in and return to the agent, not countenancing 
the doings of the young men. In the course 
of the summer five persons were killed in 
Texas, supposed to have been by Comanches, 
but this not certainly known, and two Co- 
manche Indians were killed in Texas. This 
was the situation of the affairs of the two 
tribes on the 6th day of the 10th mo. 1873, 
the date of the convening of the great council. 

CTo be continued) 


The Giving Deacon.—There was a good 
deacon in a church in New England who felt 
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For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 67.) 

While the compiler has endeavored in this 
epitome to avoid any thing which would seem 
to exalt the creature, on the other hand, great 
is the desire felt to magnify above every thing 
else that all-sufficient grace which made our 
Diarist what he became, and which is given 
unto every one of us according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ; and which also, as free 
course is given to it, is able to subdue all things 
unto himself. May it never be forgotten, that 
it is through the obedience which is of faith 
to this saving grace of the Lord Jesus, that 
any can become either useful members of the 
militant church on earth, or be admitted, 
tbrough mercy, into the church triumphant 
in heaven, when this poor transitory life shall 
have vanished away. 

It is moreover an exceeding mercy, that 
this leavening, transforming power within 
man is limited to no age,* is confined to no 
state, or condition, or outward circumstance 
in life; but is as free to all as the sun that 
shines or the air we breathe. What doth 
hinder then the entire surrender of ourselves 
to that gift of saving grace which came by 
Christ Jesus; which is multiplied by use; by 
which holy men of old had their conversa- 
tion in the world; which made the apostle 
Paul what he was; and which is the burden 
of his testimony to all the churches, persuad- 
ing and entreating all not to frustrate or do 
despite to, or in any wise fail of that living 
power—“the gospel of the grace of God’— 
which, as yielded to, brings salvation, and 
ever redounds to His glory. 

Charles Williams, in the selections for to- 
day, significantly refers to Christ as the great 
Master Builder, and to His illuminating grace 
as our guide into all truth. 

To continue the journal: “1787. 11th mo. 
12th.—Our meetings on Front Street were 
comfortable seasons. I felt that which I 
longed for—my mind humbled. In the morn- 


that it was his duty to lay aside one-tenth of|ing there were a few words spoken by a youth 


all the money he received to be used for char- 
itable purposes. Out of the fund thus formed 
he always had money to give away, and he 
gave very freely. The other members of the 
church had not learned this lesson. They 
gave very little, and talked together a great 
deal about the deacon. They thought that 
he gave away too much money, and at last 
persuaded the minister to go and see him 
about it. The minister did go, and said : 

“Deacon Jones, I am requested by your 
brethren to say that they are afraid you are 
too liberal, and will ruin yourself and family. 
They wish you to be more sparing in your 
rifts.” pee 

“O, there’s no danger of my coming to pov- 
erty,” said he, “my family are comfortably 
supported, my children are getting a good 
education, and my property is increasing in 
value all the time. I have only given one- 
tenth of my income thus far, but’ God’ has 
blessed me so much that [ have been think- 
ing lately that I ought to give two-tenths.”” 

The minister felt that the good deacon was 
right, and as he went home, thought to him- 
self, What ablessing it would be if all church 
members would learn to give as Deacon Jones 
had done !—Exchange. 


—_+>—__ 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 


which to me appeared to be in the life and 
authority of Truth. I felt desires to arise 
that it might be my case never to move in 
any religious service without feeling it [the 
anointing power]. This evening I was made 
fully sensible of the necessity of my abiding 
in patience, without any will of my own, 
wholly resigned to let Him who has begun a 
good work in me, carry it on and perfect it to 
the praise of his great name and the comfort 
of my soul; which I believe he will do if I 
am but faithful on my part. 

Let not, O my soul, the difficulties thou 
mayest meet with, hinder thee or stop thy 
progress! Remember that after, I hope, con- 
sidering the cost, thou hast begun to build. 
Thou indeed cannot do it of thyself; but One 
has undertaken to help, who has been proved 
and found faithful as well as sufficient for his 
own work. Be thou very careful not to lay 
waste what he has built, or else the work 
may be left unfinished, and those who pass by 
may hiss and say: ‘This man did begin to 


* What is meant here is, that it is not necessarily so 
limited. There are the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh 
hour calls recognized. While most true that our 
Heavenly Father likes that the covenant of espousal 
to Him should be early—and perhaps only such grow 


|to much fruitfulness in His house—He nevertheless re-| pany dear Thos. Scattergood on a -el 


jécts it not, at least always, because it comes late. 


baild, but was not able to finish,’ &. 
member, I say, this is to be avoided. 
over thou hast seen, then strive to gai 
prize : be resolute, be steady in the road w. 
thou mayest find long and rough. Viol 
winds and dreadful tempests may assail tl 
but keep thou near to that Guide, who 
and always is attentive to the wants of t 
who have put their trust in him. He 
lead thee, sometimes after severe storms, i 
a quiet place; he will tell thee when dan 
is near, and how thou mayest best avoic 
He will comfort thee in affliction; he * 
dispel all thy doubts; thy fears he will cé 
thy tears will wash away. O! love and ch 
him who is near, yea in thee; and then 
thou art going out of the right road, h 
gently say, This is the way, walk thou i 
At the same time, he will point out with ¢ 
ness the many dangers thou canst not ay 
if thou persist in following thy own ¥ 
Thus are the tender mercies of our wise 
ter Builder and infallible Guide, over al 
works. ‘This builder in Christ; this guide 
grace. 
This afternoon was at the burial of a ye 
aged about 17 years, who died of const 
tion. I felt my mind drawn to go and 
him the latter part of last month. I fe 
him in a composed frame of mind. I 
comforted and much humbled. I was le 
pray for his preparation, and for the com 
of the parents against the awful change, th 
ing it not far off. I came away from the he 
with thankfulness, believing it had beer 
humbling season with us. 
14th.—In meeting was employed in st 
ing to get my mind gathered to the plae 
true feeding ; that the immortal part mi 
receive nourishment. In some measure 
perienced it and was comforted. During 
time of the meeting there were several weig 
testimonies borne; wherein the good of 
youth was much desired. Feeling invitat 
were extended to these, to come, taste 
themselves of the goodness of the Lord, 
considerable number of both sexes were | 
sent. 
23rd.—This morning was at Market § 
Meeting. .I felt my mind gathered im 
quiet dependence on my God; and was € 
forted under a sense of his goodness and * 
towards those that love him. ; 
Oh, may I keep Him in view in every 
ceeding period of life! Oh, may I freque 
seek after and renew my acquaintance - 
him! May I always have him and bis g 
goodness uppermost in my thoughts! M 
be enabled to dedicate the bloom of my y 
to him, and to the promotion of his hong 
and among the circle of mine acquainta 
O, teach me, thou most holy and grag 
Being, thy law of love! O, strengthen m 
fulfil the same! Lead me frequently in 
mility, and show me mine own nothing 
before thee! O, cause thy good Spirit 
and more, as I increase in life and in y¥ 
to abound in my soul! O, fill me with 
love! Then send me where thou wil | 
go Thou with me, and I will fear not. ~ 
knowest the secret thoughts, and dost se 
the inmost recesses of every soul! © 
knowest that my desire is to love an¢ 
thee above all! O, help me to do it; }} 
will I praise thee with joy and thanksgif} 
27th.—Left my father’s house to ac 
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| 
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visit to Friends in Virginia. Before 
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_ had a conference with several elders 
Friends of our Monthly Meeting, who 
their consent. I continued with him 
al months, until we reached Redstone; 
e I parted with him in order to return 
» Got home the 23rd of 3rd mo. 1787, 
ound my father’s family and our friends 
I was glad to be with them once more, 
ig been near four months from home. 
ag which time many different scenes 
passed through, and I hope some profit- 
dispensations: so that I think on the 
e the journey has been an improving one 
3.* 
h.—Have been to see several of my ac- 
itance. On one of these occasions, I fear 
3 too free in speaking of my religious 
‘rience. Having found it heretofore to be 
ofitable and tending to weaken me. 
h.—At meeting this morning there was 
ze collection of Friends. It was a time 
vor ; wherein tender counsel was handed 
to the youth. I felt something to im- 
my mind to express; but upon weigh- 
t further, I felt easy in the omission. 
nded well. 
sh.—F elt poor and desirous for preserva- 
but don’t doubt thy goodness, O Lord! 
3t.—An unwearied enemy is still near, 
g to lay waste the good in me; but have 
rienced preservation. 
1 mo. Ist.—Attended our meeting this 
ing! A poor time, yet hope not unprofit- 
Endeavored to guard against wander- 
shoughts. There were two testimonies 
ered; and in one of them these expres- 
, ‘Study to be quiet, and mind thine own 
ess.” Find there is need for me to do 
aving enough within to combat with. 
‘the close | was favored to feel an un- 
en confidence in the sufficiency and al- 
ity Power of my God to redeem me from 
vorld, and create me anew. 
the evening meeting I felt something 
1 to spread over my mind. I was obe- 
to what appeared to be my duty. Felt 
>and a calm mind as a reward. 
1.—On reviewing my conduct, do not 
any occasion to charge myself with act- 
ontrary to the dictates of my good un- 
Guide ; but have sought to be inwardly 
hful and attentive to his voice. Through 
y my mind has been filled with love to 
ear Redeemer. O, dear Lord, continue 
yoodness to poor, unworthy me, and pre- 
» thy creature from offending thee! 
sh.— Various are the snares of my enemy. 
needful for me to be on my guard, lest 
_ honr unthought of, he should surprise 
overthrow me! Sometimes I find him 
me side, and again on the other. He 
7s where the wall is weak or unguarded ; 
my Captain is wiser than he; may I at- 
more and more to His voice and be will- 
0 do, in all things, as he directs. O my 
seek to be more intimately acquainted 
Him; seek often to tread his courts ; 


he following is taken from the “ Journal of Thos. 
-’ To wit: “In the Eleventh month, 1786, 
ide a religious visit to the Quarterly Meeting of 
1x, in Virginia, (in which neighborhood he also 
1 families) accompanied by his friend Charles 
ams, a valued member of the same Monthly Meet- 

in, “3rd mo. 5th, 1787, Charles Williams 
y released from further duty, left him; respecting 
'he says: ‘This morning I took an affectionate 
ell of my tender-hearted companion, who has gone 
is home?” 


strive to inherit his blessing, for it makes 
truly rich, and adds no sorrow therewith. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


Across Australia, 

The narratives of the various explorers, who 
have attempted to penetrate different portions 
of this vast island, or continent (as it may 
almost be called), are among the most inte- 
resting accounts of the kind which modern 
literature presents. The peculiar productions 
of the country, differing so widely from those 
of almost all other sections of the globe ; the 
geological features, especially the vast areas, 
of hundreds of miles in extent, covered at 
regular intervals with sand ridges like the 
sea-shore’s dunes; the scarcity of water, en- 
tailing great suffering and privations on the 
traveller, and at times interposing an almost 
insuperable barrier to his progress; the ener- 
gy, perseverance and skill with which these 
obstacles have been encountered and over- 
come ; and the narrow escapes, and sometimes 
overwhelming difficulties encountered, excite 
the interest and sympathies of the reader in 
an unusual degree. 

Among the latest of these attempts to de- 
velop the resources and determine the con. 
figuration of the interior of Australia, is that 
which, under the command of P. Egerton 
Warburton, left Adelaide on the eastern por- 
tion of the south coast, followed a previously 
explored route leading slightly to the west of 
north, to the centre of the island, and thence 
turning boldly to the west, after a terrible 
struggle with the opposing forces of nature, 
emerged on the north-west coast, among the 
settlements on DeGrey River. 

The expedition left Adelaide on the 21st of 
9th mo. 1872, and reached Alice Springs in 
three months. This spot was the starting 
point for the western journey. The party 
consisted of seven persons in all—one of them 
a native lad, and two of the others Afghan 
camel-drivers. They had four riding, twelve 
baggage, and one spare camel. After some 
detention they left Alice Springs on the 15th 
of 4th mo. 1873. 

The country over which they passed was 
varied in character, but a large portion of it 
was a desert of the most cheerless description, 
with ridges of sand parallel to each other oc- 
curring at nearly regular intervals. These 
were probably heaped up hy the wind, In 
such sections the ground was so porous that 
no surface water would long remain even 
after heavy rains. The principal vegetation 
was scrub and porcupine grass. This “is a 
sharp spiny grass, growing in tussocks of 
from eighteen inches to five feet in diameter. 
When quite young the shoots are green, but 


objects that an explorer can meet, and it is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that the country 
it loves to dwell in is utterly useless for pas- 
toral purposes. It is called indifferently por- 
cupine-spinifex or triodia.” 

The journal of our explorer coytains very 
numerous references to the water supply, and 
it is interesting to observe the unfeigned satis- 
faction with which the finding of a water hole, 
or of a native well is mentioned. ‘Thus under 
date of June 18th, it says: “Caught sight of 
a Lubra (a native woman) with a small boy 
and an infant. My companions gave chase, 
but their camels did not like leaving the track, 
and would not step out ; they bellowed lustily, 
which made the woman ruu faster ; she tossed 
away everything but the baby, and escaped. 
Charley, however, captured the lad, who 
showed not the slightest fear, but looked at 
us and our camels as if quite accustomed to 
the sight. We put him on the camel, in front 
of Charley, and made signs for him to show 
us where we could find water. Even this un- 
usual exaltation and mode of progression did 
not seem to frighten the urchin, who kept chat- 
tering and pointing to the west. We turned 
in that direction, but before we had got far 
Charley’s sharp eyes detected some diamond- 
sparrows rising from the ground, and he im- 
mediately ran off to look for water. 

He found a native well with some water, 
and soon saw another close by. This dis- 
covery caused us immense joy, for we saw the 
water draining in as fast as we drew it out, 
and we thought we had now got the key of 
the country and would be able to get water 
by sinking in any suitable flat. The lad only 
indirectly benefited us, as he was going past 
the wells, but we here offered him some food, 
and let him go; he refused to eat, and sneaked 
away, thinking, no doubt, how cleverly he 
had eluded us, when he got out of sight. 
Watered the camels and filled our bags, then 
went on our way rejoicing that our long ride 
had not been useless. These we named the 
‘Waterloo Wells.’” 

The editor of the book remarks respecting 
these wells: 

“The native wells, on the discovery of 
which so often hung the lives of the expedi- 
tion, and owing to which they were eventu- 
ally successful in crossing the continent, would 
hardly come up to an English reader’s pre- 
conceived notion of a well. They were little 
holes sunk in the sand with a slight curve, so 
tbat the water was often invisible from the 
surface, and being thus shielded from the 
burning sun, the evaporation was less, and 
the liquid cooler. The average depth of the 
wells was about five feet, though some at- 
tained a much greater magnitude. It would 
be easy to pass within half a dozen yards of 


as they mature their color becomes of nearly |these precious reservoirs by daylight and not 
the same hue as wheat straw, and, instead of| perceive them, whilst at night their discovery 


enlivening, serves only to add desolation to 
the aspect of the wilderness. It is quite un- 
eatable even for camels, who are compelled 
to thread their way painfully through its 


was quite impossible. It is curious to specu- 
late on the instinct that enables the degraded 
inhabitants of this wilderness to find the few 
spots where the precious element is attainable. 


mazes, never planting a foot on the stools, if|The savage has the advantage of the Huropean 


they can possibly avoid it. ‘lo horses it has 
on more than one occasion proved most de- 
structive, piercing and cutting their legs, 
which in a very short time become fly-blown, 
when the animals have either to be destroyed 
or abandoned. The spiny shoots are of all 
heights, from the little spike that wounds the 
fetlock to the longer blade that penetrates 
the hough. It is one of the most cheerless 


in this respect. Out of forty-nine or fifty at- 
tempts made by Colonel Warburton’s party 
to find water by sinking, only one was suc- 
cessful, although in the selection of likely 
spots they brought all their experience and 
desert-craft to bear. How often, when travel- 
ling in the dark, and perishing from thirst, 
they may have unconsciously passed wells, a 
knowledge of which would have been as new 
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life and strength to both man and beast, it is 
impossible to say.” 

‘he sand ridges are thus described: “ They 
varied considerably both in their height and 
in their distance from each other, but eighty 
feet may be regarded as an average in the 
former respect, and 300 yards in the latter. 
They ran parallel to each other in an east and 
west direction, so that while pursuing either 
of these courses the travellers kept in the 
valley formed by two of them, and got along 
without much exertion. It was when it be- 
came necessary to cross them at a great angle 
that the strain on the camels proved severe, 
for on the slopes their feet sank deeply into 
the sand, and their labors were most distress- 


ing to witness.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Christian Gentleness.—A heathen, who stood 
in a crowd in Calcutta, listening to a mission- 
ary disputing with a Brahmin, said he knew 
which was right, though he did not under- 
stand the language—he knew he was in the 
wrong who lost his temper first. For the 
most part this is a very accurate way of judg- 
ing. Try to avoid debating with people. 
State your opinion, and let them state theirs. 
If you see that a stick is crooked, and you 
want people to see how crooked it is, lay a 
straight rod down beside it ; that will be quite 
enough. But if you are drawn into contro- 
versy, use very hard arguments and very soft 
words. Frequently you cannot convince a 
man by tugging at his reason, but you can 
persuade him by winning his affections.— 
Spurgeon. 


Culture a Means, not an End.—We must not 
make culture an idol, as is the fashion, but 
regard it as merely one of the forces that keep 
the world in motion. It is a means, not an 
end. It is no more to be worshiped for itself 
than is the knowledge of the multiplication- 
table. We should not let ourselves be swamped 
in our luxuries. The man should always be 
better than his surroundings; he should absorb 
what is good in them, and stand above them, 
It is to the credit of a man to rise purified by 
his experience, however bitter it may be, and 
certainly he should not fall into joyous self 
content because he has knowledge of  bric-a- 
brac. That is not better than the strength 
of the giant who forever lolls upon the sofa. 
The collection of curiosities, the ransacking 
of the globe after singularities, and the con- 
sequent selfish thrilling with enjoyment, are 
not enough. Indeed, the mere enjoyment is 
in itself idle, unproductive, and, if it interferes 
with work, harmful, however delightful it 
may be. That it is delightful no one can 
deny, but just as fear of starvation is, how- 
ever disguised, one of the strongest inspira- 
tions of toil known to man, the evident danger 
of comfort, pleasantly won distinction, and 
elegance is, that they produce sloth, or passive 
content with things as they are.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The late transit of Venus.—Prof. Richard H. 
Procter in the course of his recent lecture in 
Philadelphia on this subject, stated that al- 
though the reports of the different expeditions 
despatched for the observation of the transit 
were not yet complete, the results of those 
calculated so far gave 92,100,000 miles for the 
mean distance of the sun from the earth. This 
is about 3,200,000 miles less than astronomers 
had formerly reckoned from the transit of 
1769. 


Selected. 
FAITH AND WORKS. 


Good Dan and Jane were man and wife, 
And lived a loving kind of life; 

One point, however, they disputed, 

And each by turns his mate confuted. 

’T was faith and works; this knotty question 
They found not easy of digestion. 

While Dan for faith alone contended, 
Jane equally good works defended. 
“They are not Christians, sure, but Turks, 
Who build on faith and scoff at works,” 
Quoth Jane; while eager Dan replied, 

“ By none but heathen faith’s denied. 
“Tl tell you, wife,” one day quoth Dan, 
“A story of a right good man: 

A patriarch sage, of long gone days, 

A man of faith whom all must praise. 

In his own country he possessed 
Whate’er can make a wise man blest. 
His was the flock, the field, the spring— 
In short, a little rural king. 

Yet, pleased, he quits his native land, 

By faith in the Divine command. 

God bade him go, and he, content, 

Went forth, not knowing where he went. 
He trusted in the promise made, 

And, undisputing, straight obeyed. 

The heavenly word he did not doubt, 
But proved his faith by going out.” 

Jane answered, with some little pride, 
“ve an example on my side; 

And though my tale be somewhat longer, 
I trust you’ll find it vastly stronger. 

V’ll tell you, Daniel, of a man, 

The holiest since the world began, 

Who now God’s favor is receiving, 

For prompt obeying, not believing. 

One only son this man possessed, 

In whom his righteous age was blest. 
And more—to mark the grace of heaven— 
This son by miracle was given; 

And from this child the Word Divine 
Had promised an illustrious line; 

When lo! at once a voice he hears, 
Which sounds like thunder in his ears, 
God says, ‘ Go, sacrifice thy son !’ 

‘This moment, Lord, it shall be done,’ 
He goes, and instantly prepares 

To slay this child of many prayers. 

Now here you see the grand expedience 
Of works, of actual, sound obedience. 
This was not faith, but act and deed ; 

The Lord commands—The child shall bleed. 
Thus Abraham acted,” Jenny cried. 
“Thus Abraham trusted,” Dan replied. ; 
“ Abraham,” quoth Jane, “why, that’s my man.” 
“No, Abraham’s he I mean,” says Dan; 
“ He stands a monument of faith.” 

“No, ’tis for works the Scripture saith.” 
“?Tis for this faith that I defend him.” 
“?Tis for obedience I commend him.” 
Thus he—thus she—both warmly feel, 
And lose their temper in their zeal. 

Too quick each other’s choice to blame, 
They did not see each meant the same. 
At length, “ Good wife,” says honest Dan, 
“ We're talking of the selfsame man. 

The works you praise I own, indeed, 
Grow from the faith for which I plead. 
And Abraham, whom for faith I quote, 
For works deserves especial note. 

Tis not enough of faith to talk; 

A man of God with God must walk. 

Our doctrines are at last the same; 

We only differ in the name ; 

The faith I fight for is the root, 

The works you value are the fruit. 

How shall you know my creed sincere 
Unless in works my faith appear? 

How shall I know a tree’s alive 

Unless I see it bear and thrive! 

Your works not growing on my root 
Would prove they were not genuine fruit. 
If faith produce no works I see 

That faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow, 

No separate life they e’er can know; 
They’re soul and body, hand and heart; 
What God hath joined, let no man part.” 


We account the Scriptures of God to be the 
most sublime philosophy.—Sir Isaac Newton. 


For “ The Frier 
; William Penn, 

(Continued from page 78.) : 
‘There were about two thousand inh 
tants—exclusive of Indians—mostly Eng! 
Swedes and Dutch, when William Penn t 
possession of his Province. The well kn¢ 
character of the Proprietor, the strong ind: 
ments offered by the system of governm 
proposed, and the natural advantages from 
‘and climate of the newly opened domain 
acted as powerful incentives to emigrate ; 
only to men who were struggling hardly 
uncertainly at their native home for the m 
of subsistence, but to others, who though 
sufficient to live comfortably where they w 
were anxious to escape from the intoler 
oppression of a Court and hierarchy, ben 
enforcing the alternatives of conformity 
certain prescribed dogmas of their own 
struction, or suffering, if not ruin, by impri 
ment or deprivation of estate. 
“ William Penn arrived in Pennsylvani 
1682, and in that year and the two follow 
fifty vessels came into the Delaware 
bringing several thousand emigrants ; 
most of them from Great Britain, and s 
from Germany. Nearly all of them were j 
fessors with Friends, and many, substar 
consistent members, who came under as 
of religious duty, and made the practic 
the religion they had embraced, the prim 
object of life. Some had the benefit of a libe 
education, while the great body, farmers, 
chanics or tradesmen, had acquired but, 
rudiments of English school learning. 
possessed considerable property, paying 
for the land they took up; and generally, 
others soon found means to make themse 
independent. ; 
“Those who came first, as was to be 
pected, had to encounter the difficulties 
privations usually attending pioneers in 
uncultivated fore-t. Some who brought 
frames of small houses with them, were 
long in obtaining a comfortable shelter; 
very many were obliged to content themse 
with hastily constructed shanties, unde 
over-arching branches of trees; while 8¢ 
dug caves in the bank of the river, and m 
out to obtain in them some of the comfor 
a home. This was before William Penn ¢@ 
out, but Richard Townsend who came in 
same ship with him, thus speaks of his 
perience. ‘At our arrival we found it a 
derness; the chief inhabitants were Indi 
there were some Swedes, who received t 
a friendly manner; and although there v 
great number of us, the good hand of Pt 
dence was seen in a particular mannel 
that provisions were found for us by 
Swedes and Indians, at very reasonable ré 
as well as brought from divers other pé 
that were inhabited before. Our first con 


comfortable meetings from time to time, 
after our meeting was over, we assisted « 
other in building little houses for our she 

“The high motives that prompted 
exile themselves from their native lan 
the fervent religious concern to be en 
in promoting the spread of the Rede 
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gdom, which warmed their hearts, enabled 
m to bear all they had to endure with 
erfulness. One of them thus expresses him- 
: ‘Our business in this new land, is not so 
ch to build houses, and establish factories, 
| promote trade and manufactures, that 
y enrich ourselves (though all these things, 
heir due place, are not to be neglected), 
(0 erect temples of holiness and righteous- 
8, which God may delight in; to lay such 
ing frames and foundations of temperance 
virtue, as may support the future super- 
ictures of our happiness, both in this and 
other world.’ 
Prior to the purchase of Pennsylvania by 
liam Penn, some Friends had crossed out 
Jersey, and settled on and near the west 
k of the Delaware. As usual, they had 
un holding meetings for Divine worship 
oon as they were fixed in homes, and these 
stings were kept up; being attached to the 
nthly Meeting held in Burlington. With 
increase of colonists was a corresponding 
rease of meetings; so.that in the First 
oth of 1683, Friends informed their breth- 
in England, ‘In Pennsylvania there is 
[a meeting] at Falls, one at the Governor's 
se [Pennsbury], one at Colchester river, 
in the county of Bucks; one at Tacony, 
-at Philadelphia, both in that county ; one 
Jarby, at John Blunston’s, one at Chester, 
-at Ridley, and one at William Ruse’s at 
chester. There be three Monthly Meet- 
s of men and women, for Truth’s service ; 
he county of Chester one; in the county 


whole conduct of the settlers in their inter-}almost continuous commotions, agitating and 


course with the aborigines, should be so mark- 
ed with kindness, and with consideration for 
their rights and national customs, as to secure 
their good will, and influence them to live in 
peace and harmony with the new comers upon 
their soil. Before coming over himself he had 
appointed three Commissioners to see to the 
necessary arrangements for the reception and 
settlement of the colonists, to lay out the site 
for a town, and to treat with the Indians. 
By these he sent an address to the latter, in 
which he tells them it is his desire to enjoy 
the country over which he had been made 
Governor, “ With-their love and consent, that 
we may always live together as neighbors and 
friends ;” and as he had heard that in some 
places impositions had been practised upon 
them which had produced animosity and re- 
venge, it was his sincere desire, and should 
be his practice, and the practice of those he 
should send, to treat with them justly for their 
lands, and to make and preserve a firm treaty 
of peace. 


“When, after his arrival on the shores of| kingdom.” 


the Delaware, he had met the Colonial As- 
sembly elected by the inhabitants, and the 
necessary laws were enacted, and had trans- 
acted some other business immediately press- 
ing upon him, he gave the necessary attention 
to select the location of the future city, to 
which he gave the name of Philadelphia. Af. 
terwards he went on to New York, and visited 
Friends there and on Long Island and in New 
Jersey. On his return from this journey, he 


Philadelphia one, and in the county of|took the necessary measures to have the chiefs 


sks, another. And [we] intend a Yearly 
eting in the Third month next. Here our 
eis, as it was in our native land, that we 
y serve the Lord’s truth and people. * 
* * Dear Friends and brethren, we 
‘e no cause to murmur; our lot is fallen 
ry way in a goodly place, and the love of 
lis, and is growing among us, and we are 
unily of peace within ourselves, and truly 
at is our joy therefor.’ 
‘The following is the Introductory Minute 
ered on the Minute Book of the Monthly 
eting of Friends established in Philadel- 
a. : 
‘The first meeting of Friends to treat of 
iness occurring among themselves, was at 
ladelphia y* ninth day of y* 11th month, 
ag y° third day of y® week in y* year 1682; 
proceedings whereot were. as followeth, 


‘The friends of God belonging to the meet- 
in Philadelphia, in y? Province of Penn- 
ania, being met in y*fear and power of y° 
‘d, at y°present meeting-place, in y* said 
, y° ninth day of y* 11th month, being y* 
‘dof y° week, in y°year 1682. They didtake 
) consideration y° settlement of meetings 
rein, for y° affairs and service of Truth ; ac- 
ling to that Godly and comely practice and 
mple which they had received and enjoyed 
h true satisfaction amongst their friends 
brethren in y* land of their nativity ; and 
then and there agree, that y° first third- 
of y° week in every month shall hereafter 
y° Monthly Meeting day for y*® men’s and 
nen’s meetings, for y° affairs and service of 
ith, in this city and county, and every third 
‘ting shall be the Quarterly Meeting of y° 
e.’ 
In taking possession, and in the settlement 
ennsylvania, it had been a subject of much 
citude and care with Wm. Penn, that the 


of the tribes of Indians occupying that portion 
of the Province which was likely to be soon 
required by the settlers, to meet him in coun- 
cil. The place of meeting was in Shacka- 
maxon, a little north of the city, and on the 
Delaware river. There, under the wide- 
spread branches of a noble elm tree, was held 
the treaty of friendship and perpetual peace, 
between the natives, the Governor, and the 
immigrant Friends, which has become world 
renowned as the Great Indian Treaty. Made 
in good faith and honesty, by both parties, 
this treaty was defaced by no oath, and re- 
mained unbroken so long as Friends held the 
reins of power in the government. Under its 
provisions, there sprung up a confiding inti- 
macy between the red men and the white; 
and so long as the Christian policy inaugur- 
ated by Wm. Penn and his brethren in reli- 
gious profession, was adhered to, there was 
no case of wrong or misunderstanding occur- 
red, which was not speedily settled and re- 
moved by resort to the peaceable and just 
means provided for in its stipulations. 
“Thus the benign and peaceable principles 
of the gospel, as laid down by Christ and his 
Apostles and adopted by Friends, were closely 
adhered to and fully tested in the settloment 
of Pennsylvania; and the experience of se- 
venty years of uninterrupted peace and pros- 
perity, while the Province was under the 
control of Friends, conclusively proves how 


embittering civil society in Europe.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. 
(Continued from page 71.) ~ 

The apostle Paul in writing to Timothy 
thus paternally enjoins: “Thou, therefore, 
my son, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus.” And in addressing the Ephe- 
sians, he uses this impressive language: “ Be 
ye therefore followers of God, as dear children ; 
and walk in love, as Christ also bath loved 
us, and hath given himself for us,” &&. How 
gentle, tender and touching are the pleading 
invitations and assurances of Holy Scrip- 
ture to the humble awakened soul! Thus it 
is declared by the Saviour, “Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” And again how moy- 
ingly He confirms His love to His espoused 
little ones: “ Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
The Psalmist, in allusion to such, 
also writes: ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. For he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” Again, “The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 
“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart; and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit.” Again, “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside the still waters,” &. And again, 
“They that trust in the Lord, shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but 
abideth forever. As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about 
his people from henceforth even forever.” 
The prophet Isaiah, in setting forth the un- 
failing love of God, thus writes: ‘Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on her son? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget 
thee. Behold I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands ; thy walls are continually 
before me.” 

Passages similar to these—the assurance of 
grace, love, mercy and salvation—might be 
almost indefinitely multiplied; so tender is 
our Father in heaven, and so rich is Holy 
Scripture in incentives and promises to the 
contrite and the godly! How does the glory 
of the Eternal shine, and His goodness smile 
in that book of books, upon those who are 
brought into living obedience and holy con- 
formity to His will! How has His dear Son 
been made a propitiation for the sins of these, 
and for those of the whole world, having, in 
sovereign loving kindness, opened a new and 
living way whereby we can become reconciled 
to Him; and for this great end, how has a 
manifestation of His Holy Spirit been dis- 
pensed—“ the faithful and true Witness,” the 
light of Christ in man—that all may be taught 


far they exceed all other rules and motives of|the Truth, be sanctified by it, and come unto 
conduct, however devised by the wisdom of|Himand live! Verily then, what excuse have 


man or enforced by military power. The 
enlightened and liberal policy of the settlers, 
together with the simplicity of manners and 
refinement, evinced in their domestic and 
social economy and general intercourse, con- 
tributed to the powerful attraction exerted 
by the Colony on all who were disposed to 
escape from the tyrannous exactions and 


any for not coming to the Fountain of living 
water, whereby they shall come to thirst not, 
neither go elsewhere to draw! For as Christ 
said to the woman of Samaria, “ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that Z shall give him, 
shall never thirst: but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 
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One of the early Friends, in dwelling upon 
the infinite mercy and compassion of our 
heavenly Shepherd, thus testifies: “As to 
what may befal us outwardly, in this confused 
state of things, shall we not trust our tender 
Father, and rest satisfied in his will! Are 
we not engrayen in his heart, and on the 
palms of his hands, and can he forget us in 
any thing that he doeth? Yea, shall he not 
bear up the mind, and be our strength, por- 
tion, armor, rock, peace, joy, and full satisfac- 
tion, in every condition? For it is not the 
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how takingly doth it behave itself in every 
condition, upon every occasion, to every per- 
son, and about every thing! How tenderly, 
how readily, doth it help and serve the mean- 
est! How patiently, how meekly, doth it 
bear all things, either from God or man, how 
unexpectedly soever they come, or how hard 
soever they seem! How doth it believe, how 
doth it hope, how doth it excuse, how doth 
it cover even that which seemeth not to be 
excusable, and not fit to be covered! How 
kind is it even in its interpretations and 


condition makes miserable, but the want oficharges concerning miscarriages! It never 
him in the condition: he is the substance of|overchargeth, it never grates upon the spirit 
all, the virtue of all, the life of all, the power of|of him whom it reprehends; it never hardens, 


all; he nourisheth, he preserveth, he upholds, 
with the creatures or without the creatures, as 
it pleaseth him; and he that hath him, he that 
is with him, he that is in him, cannot want. 
Hath the spirit of this world content in all 
that it enjoys? No: it is restless, it is un- 
satisfied. But can tribulation, distress, per- 
secution, famine, nakedness, peril or sword, 
come between the love of the Father to the 
child, or the child’s rest, content and delight 
in his love? And doth not the love, the 
peace, the joy, the rest felt, swallow up all 
the bitterness and sorrow of the outward 
condition? So let us not look out like the 
world, or judge or fear according to the ap- 
pearance of things, after the manner of the 
world; but sanctify the Lord of hosts in our 
hearts, and let him be our fear and dread, 
and he shall be an hiding place unto us in 
the storms, and in the tempests which are 
coming thick upon the earth.” 

The annexed sweet, lively, Christian expo- 
sition of Divine love is, like the preceding, 
from the works of Isaac Penington:— 

“ What shall I say of it, or how shall I in 
words express its nature! It is the sweetness 
of life; it is the sweet, tender, melting nature 
of God, flowing up through his seed of life 
into the creature, and of all things making 
the creature most like unto himself, both in 
nature and operation. It fulfils the law, it 
fulfils the gospel ; it wraps up all in one, and 
brings forth all in the oneness. It excludes 
all evil out of the heart, it perfects all good in 
the heart. A touch of love doth this in mea-- 
sure; perfect love doth this in fulness, But 
how can I proceed to speak of it! Oh! that 
the souls of all that fear and wait on the 
Lord, might feel its nature fully ; and then 
would they not fail of its sweet overcoming 
operations, both towards one another, and 
towards enemies. The great healing, the 
great conquest, the great salvation is reserved 
for the full manifestation of the love of God. 
His judgments, his cuttings, his hewings by 
the word of his mouth, are but to prepare for, 
but not to do, the great work of raising up 
the sweet building of his life; which is to be 
done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
thereof. And this my soul waits and cries 
after, even the full springing up of eternal 
love in my heart, and in the swallowing 


it never provokes; but carrieth a meltingness 
and power of conviction with it. This is the 
nature of God; this, in vessels capacitated to 
receive and bring it forth in its glory, the 
power of enmity is not able to stand against, 
but falls before, and is overcome by it.” 

This love of a living Father, this compas- 
sion of an ever merciful Saviour who gave 
His precious life a ransom for us, does not 
spend itself wholly upon the gentle, the teach- 
able, and the good, but upon such as the 
Prodigal, and those afar off; so that whosoever 
heareth the voice of the Spirit and of the 
Bride, and whosoever will may come unto the 
Fountain and partake of the waters of life 
freely. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
following authentic narrative. In which, 
while it is not made known to us whether the 
awakened sinner thenceforth resumed the 
wages of sin, Satan, as a strong man armed, 
again taking possession, or whether a change 
of heart and life from this time took place, 
the whole incident is a striking realization of 
the Scripture testimony, “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters ;” &c., and no less so of the 
long-suffering regard of Him who can make 
a mother’s early lesson of piety and love thus 
hopefully blossom, if not bear fruit, even 
when, perhaps, her head is laid low in the 


dust. The account is as follows: “One of| Western Yearly Meetings, held of latter yea 


the collectors for a ‘Children’s Home,’ was 
returning to her residence with $700 in her 
satchel ; but upon getting up to leave the cars 
she found it had been taken by an unseen 
hand. On looking around over the company, 
they appeared so respectable that she could 
accuse none of the theft; so she silently got 
out and went sadly home. The next day 
some one rang the bell of her door; upon 
opening which herself, there stood a young 
man who asked if he could speak with her 
privately? She inviting him in, he, after 
seating himself and again asking if no one 
was within hearing, as what he had to say 
was in strict confidence, and being assured in 
the affirmative, he proceeded to ask her if she 
had not. lost a satchel with $700 in it yester- 
day. She telling him she had, he informed 
her that he had taken it; but finding in it a 
little book—one which she had taken to read 
to a sick uncle—he had found upon opening 
it that it was just like one from which his 


of me wholly into it, and the bringing of|mother used to read to him in his young days. 
my soul wholly forth in it, that the life of|He stated that after looking over this, bring- 


God, in its own perfect sweetness, may fully 
run forth through this vessel, and not be at 
all tinctured by the vessel, but perfectly 
tincture and change the vessel into its own 
nature ; and then shall no fault be found in 
my soul before the Lord, but the spotless life 
be fully enjoyed by me, and become a per- 
fectly pleasant sacrifice to my God. Oh! 
how sweet is love! how pleasant is its nature! 


ing back as it did the teachings of a pious 
mother, his conscience would not let him rest ; 
he could not sleep ; and felt compelled to re- 
turn what he had taken to its owner. He 
said he was the leader of a band of pickpock- 
ets; but that he loathed the business; and 
wished for escape from it. He asked her at 
parting, weeping like a child, if she would 


not pray for him? She replied, she would|ference, and the consideration of the sit 1 


and did desire his preservation, and that 
might be turned from his evil ways and 
rected to good; and that she wished hi 
nothing but good: and so they parted; 
seeming broken and penitent.” 

A Happy Home.—In a happy home the 
will be no faultfinding, overbearing spir 
there will be no peevishness or fretfulne 
Unkindness will not dwell in the heart or 
found in the tongue. Oh, the tears, the sig 
the wasting of life and health and strengt 
and of all that is most to be desired in 
happy home, occasioned merely by unkit 
words. Ina perfectly happy home all self 
ness will be removed. Cheerfulness is an 
gredient in a happy home. How much do 
a siveet smile, emanating from a heart fraug 
with love and kindness, contribute to make 
happy home? At evening how soothing 
the sweet cheerfulness that is borne on t 
countenance of a wife and mother! How. 
parent and child, brother and sister, the m 
tress and servant, dwell with delight up 
those confiding smiles that beam from t 
eye and burst from the inmost soul of the 
who are dear and near. How it hastens t 
return of the father, lightens the cares of t 
mother, renders it more easy for youth to 
sist temptation, and, drawn by the chords 
affection, how it induces them, with loy 
hearts, to return to the paternal roof. Se 
then to make home happy. 

Live earnestly, give earnestly, and lak 
earnestly. 
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At several of the sessions of Indiana a 


the subject of the suspended intercourse wi 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has been intr 
duced and discussed, and this year those bodit 
have united in proposing a conference of @ 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends “ to takei 

consideration and endeavor to reach conel 
sions upon such subjects as concern the g 
eral welfare of our Society.” This acti¢ 
seems to have been now prompted by a 8 
gestion contained in an Epistle addressed 
Iowa Yearly Meeting to the Western, whit 
is thus alluded to in the report of the proce 
ings of the latter body. “The Epistle fro 
Towa made brief.allusion to the long-conting 
absence of correspondence with Philadelpb| 
Yearly Meeting. This subject became 
occasion of renewed exercise in the Meeti 
The sorrowful and injurious isolation of th 
(Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting, was dwe 
upon, along with expressions of sympatl 
with those of its members who are oppress 
thereby, and of prayerful consideration f 
all.” When this subject was introduced iP 
Indiana Yearly Meeting by reading a po 
script to the Epistle from Western Ye 
Meeting, it appears that. considerable dise 
sion arose upon it, the speakers evincing 
desire to have something done for those 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting whot 
described as being in unity with the body 
Friends. It is observable that the sentimel 
and arguments of those who favor such a O¢ 


, 
| 
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hiladelphia Yearly Meeting therein, both 
ne West and elsewhere, seem to be based 
2 an assumption, that what is termed the 


We do not doubt but there are many sin- 
cere and consistent Friends remaining in 
all the Yearly Meetings, and with these we 


malous and injurious position of Philadel-|desire to express our sympathy, and a hope 
1 Yearly Meeting in relation to other|that they will faithfully adhere to those 


ies of Friends, grows entirely out of acts 


truths held by our early Friends through 


hat Yearly Meeting, done in a spirit of|every trial. These truths are immutable, how- 


‘umacious opposition to the established 
1 and practice of the Society of Friends, 
that all that is requisite for her restora- 
to what is supposed to be her right place 
he body, is for her members to retract 
r errors, and resume that cordial inter- 
se with other Yearly Meetings which 
once the token of a common faith, 
mony, and practice. We think it must 
. cause of surprise and regret to those 


ever their professed supporters may change 
and forsake them. ‘Those who stand on this 
platform are in unity with each other in spirit, 
however outward intercourse may be inter- 
rupted. Let those who may have felt dis- 
posed to charge upon Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, a contracted and obstinate 
spirit of self-isolation, examine into the causes 


can transform himself into an angel of light, 
and would deceive, if possible, the very elect. 
If Friends, wherever located, would unite in 
this exercise, and as Ezra and Nehemiah of 
old did, with confessions of their backslidings 
and supplications, would in the power of the 
Lord’s Spirit, rally together for rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem, and setting up her 
gates now burned with fire, the Society might 
again present a solid front against the San- 
ballats and Tobiabs who have sought to 
hinder the work. Then might the assuring 
words of an ancient prophet be applicable to 
us as a people: “The Lord hath taken away 
thy judgments, he hath cast out thine enemy ; 


which have led to the present condition of|the King of Israel, even the Lord, is in the 


things with unprejudiced minds, and with a 


. candidly view the present aspect of|willingness to go below the surface. A broad 


its within the whole area of our religious 
ety, that such an assumption should 
currency. We believe it is untrue, and 
ulated to mislead some in the present 
s of our Society, from the real issue in- 
ed in the ‘anomalous’ situation of Phila- 
hia Yearly Meeting among her sister 
‘ches. The narrative of the circumstances 
ch resulted in this isolated position, put 
h by that Yearly Meeting in the year 1873, 
clear and ample refutation of any such 
mption ; and we would commend its peru- 
0 all who have any doubts where the re- 
sibility lies for this condition of non- 
recourse between Philadelphia and other 
es in our Society. It is there lucidly 
ed that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
ly stood firm to that pristine faith and 
tice of the Society, which was its bond of 
n for nearly two centuries ; and thus an- 
ed, she has with grief beheld her sister 
rly Meetings gradually drift away from 


Christian charity, which can embrace a bro- 


midst of thee; thon shalt not see evil any 
more. In that day it shall be said to Jerusa- 
lem, fear thou not; and to Zion, let not thy 


ther believer of every placeand clime, isascon-|hands be slack. At that time will I bring 


genial among the great body of Philadelphia 


you again, even in the time that I gather you, 


Yearly Meeting, as in other parts of our|forI will make you a name and a praise among 


heritage ; and, we believe, its members long 
with bowels of Christian love, and for the 
sake of the precious cause of Christ in the 
earth, that all who bear the name of Friends 
may be one in Him, and that the fullest free- 
dom of outward fellowship, may be restored 
among us everywhere. This happy result 
however, cannot be effected by ignoring the 
true causes of disunion. A return to first 
principles is the one condition precedent ; and 
surely a confederacy upon any other basis, 
would prove but a rope of sand in the end. 
How evident has it been, not only in the 
history of our Society, but in that of other 
religious denominations, that one departure 
from first principles paves the way for another. 
The Romish hierarchy of the age of Luther, 
with all its corruptions, was but the matured 


Same moorings into an uncertain sea of|growth of a heresy that originated in the 


ige, until she finds herself almost isolated 
alone. 

e do not claim infallibility for Philadel- 
Yearly Meeting, nor that every step 
n by it amid the conflicts of the last thirty 
8, has been altogether free from partizan 
_ And we are painfully aware, that ‘‘a 
able decline” in numbers, originating in 
‘ove of the world and the things thereof, 
‘n within its borders long before the pre- 
revolutionary movement commenced ; 
we do claim that among those men and 
1en who under deep religious concern have 
‘ed the course of that body for the past 
* years, the great majority have been 
ated by a sincere and ardent desire to 
etve those principles which lie at the 
dation of the Society as a distinctive re- 
us organization, and which they have 
convinced were in jeopardy through in- 
‘us but potent elements of change. We 
id appeal to all candid minds, who have 
thed the course of events, whether the fears 
jessed by those watchmen have not been 
zed. The early modifications of religious 
ent and practice in the Society being 
it imperceptible, but gradually expand- 
ntil now a Friend’s i eiairas in many 
8 is scarcely distinguishable from that 
Methodist or Presbyterian congregation. 
im no spirit of controversy that we pen 
reflections, but under a profoundly sad 
biding apprehension that the proposed 
erence is calculated to force a grave crisis 
the members of the Society, and to rend 
ready torn and distracted body into 
r contending fragments. 


first century, and of which the error of Simon 
Magus may becalled the seed. The false 
doctrines disseminated by Dr. Pusey, have 
culminated in transferring many members of 
the Established Church, in England, over to 
the Papacy, whilst others have adopted a 
ritualism little short of that of Rome. Let 
Friends take warning by these examples. Al- 
ready we may observe some among us, who 
began by forsaking the garb and language of 
Friends, next losing faith in the one saving 
spiritual baptism of Christ, and resorting to 
the rite of immersion. Others who have not 
yet gone into the water, have shown unwil- 
lingness to trust to the sufficiency of Christ 
to preside over and appoint the services in 
His church ; substituting human arrange- 
ments in the work of the ministry, and wor- 
ship, and attending on places of worship where 
a paid minister officiates, or bringing such into 
their own meetings. 

A melodeon or a piano, perhaps, is intro- 
duced into the houses of members under the 
plea that it is an assistance to devotion, or will 
keep their children from going abroad for mu- 
sical diversions. May those who have unwit- 
tingly tampered with these and other similar 
innovations, perhaps, with the pleasing hope 
that alittle more latitude would commend our 
profession to a larger class in the community, 
and thus increase its numbers and usefulness, 
be willing to pause and contemplate their ulti- 
mate results in the light of past history ; and 
more especially in that Divine and searching 
Light, which is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the human heart, and discloses to the 
humble inquirer the wiles of an enemy who 


all people of the earth, when I turn back your 
captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord.” 


Our readers will probably have noticed, that 
in the short account of some of the proceed- 
ings of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting, pub- 
lished in our ninth number, it is said that T. 
W. Ladd ‘‘showed by a plain statement of 
facts, that means are now at work, which will 
most likely result in inducing Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to fall back to her original 
ground, or take a more definite and decided 
stand in an opposite direction.” As this is 
too obscure to be intelligible to many, we 
take the following more specific statement, 
from the account given by another reporter 
in another paper, as throwing more light on 
the ‘*means now at work,” and also on the 
animus of the actors. 

‘ Thomas W. Ladd, of New York, made a 
statement, showing that the Philadelphia 
Meeting is, by a train of circumstances, likely 
soon to be put in a corner, where it will be 
forced either to declare its relations to other 
Meetings more plainly, or ran the risk of suf- 
fering pecuniary losses. Sometime since a 
liberal Friend in New England died, after 
having provided in his will a bequest ot $10,- 
000 each, to four Yearly Meetings, (Philadel- 
phia one of the four,) each of which should, 
however, as a condition precedent to receiving 
the amount bequeathed to it, make definite de- 
claration of its entire unity in doctrine and 
practice with the London (England) Yearly 
Meeting, which body is by long usage and 
common consent looked up to as the head 
and front of the Society the world over. The 
executors communicated the terms to the 
Philadelphia Meeting, and asked for the de- 
finite action required by the will. But to give 
this declaration would be tacitly to abandon 
the position which Philadelphia has now so 
stubbornly held for a quarter of a century, 
albeit, she has never made open declarations 
of disunity with the London body. Virtually, 
though, the action taken there amounts to 
just that, as those assert who claim to know. 

Now, the $10,000 amounted to a mere bag- 
atelle. The Philadelphians did not care a 
straw for that, but there is in the hands of 
that Society a vast valuable property in Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, bequeathed by William 
Penn, and the deed of bequeathal contains, as 
is alleged, a proviso that the title to the pro- 
perty shall only continue in the Society as 
long as that body shall preserve its essential 
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unity with the London Society. And now 
comes a lineal descendant of Wm. Penn, and 
says to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: 
‘Your position must be declared or we shall 
bring suit for the reversal of your title to the 
great property.’ 1 

How this issue will result time only can 
tell. All other Meetings will rejoice to see 
the Philadelphians brought to terms.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—The English Foreign Office has received 
a telegram from Minister Wade, dated Shanghai, the 
18th inst., in which it is said the guarantee obtained 
from the Chinese by the British in the recent negotia- 
tions, include the dispatch of a mission to England 
bearing an apology for the Yuunan outrage, and a safe 
conduct to Burmah for the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

The specie reserve of the Bank of England continu- 
ing to diminish, the bank has made a further advance 
in its rate of discount. The minimun rate is now four 
per cent. 

The late storms and floods in the north of England 
have caused serious damage to property in many places 
and stopped the business of several iron works and 
colleries, thus throwing thousands of operatives out of 
employment. A number of vessels have been wrecked 
with serious loss of life. Fifty-five persons perished 
on the western coast of Scotland. 

Several more commercial failures of importance have 
been announced. 

The London Times says : “ We learn from the Dra- 
pers’ Trade Journal that a Manchester firm has begun 
to import calicoes from the United States. The fact is 
significant, and as the importers say that the goods are 
of much better quality and appearance than ours, 
Manchester, it appears, has found a competitor at last, 
but that must depend upon the price.” 

It is reported that sixty tons of ammunition -for the 
Chinese, have been shipped from London as merchan- 
dise and landed at Shanghai. 

A dispatch of the 23d from Port Said, Africa, men- 
tions the arrival at that place of the Prince of Wales 
and suite, en route for India. On the 25th the party 
were in Cairo, 

London, 10th mo. 25th—Consols 945-16. U.S. 
sixes, 1074; new five per cents, 10332. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 7d.; Orleans, 
7id. Breadstuffs quiet and unchanged. 

It is announced that the French Assembly will con- 
vene on the 4th of next month. 

On the 22d inst. a meeting of the principal manufac- 
turers and merchants was held in Paris in regard to 
the Exhibition at Philadelphia next year. It was 
stated that at least 800 exhibitors intended to partici- 
pate. 

It is expected that the work of sinking a shaft to the 
depth of 100 metres (328 feet), will begin next week 
on the French coast near Calais. This will be part of 
the preliminary operations upon the Channel tunnel. 

The London Post says, the Russian Commission on 
the American Centennial has determined to limit the 
list of articles to be exhibited to Russian specialities 
which are little known abroad. 

Tn the case of Count Von Arnim, the Supreme Court 
of Germany has indorsed the judgment of the inferior 
tribunals. It is however reported that his punishment 
will be commuted to a fine. 

The King of Bavaria has refused to accept the resig- 
nation of the Ministry, which was recently tendered 
because of an adverse vote in the Diet, and expressed 
his approval of their conduct. He also refuses to re- 
ceive an address subsequently voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. He has since issued a decree adjourning the 
Bavarian Diet until further notice. Another decree 
has been published giving effect to the Imperial law 
introducing compulsory civil marriages. 

A Berlin dispatch says, that the king of Bavaria has 
ordered his letter expressing confidence in his cabinet, 
to be placarded throughout the kingdom. 

The Emperor William left Milan the 23d inst., on 
aver to Germany. He arrived at Berlin on the 
25th. 

The Spanish government has refused permission to 
the Republicans to hold electoral meetings. 

Marfori, formerly Minister for the Colonies, has been 
arrested in Madrid and sent to Cadiz, whence he is to 
embark for some foreign port. 

A telegram from Santander states that Don Carlos, 
with an army of ten thousand men, occupied an en- 
¢renched position northward of Pampeluna. 
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A Madrid dispatch of the 25th states: The Epoca of} A Stated Meeting of the “Female Society of PI 
this city says that in addition to the fifteen thousand |delphia for the relief and employment of the ps 


troops sent to Cuba since the appointment of Valmaseda 
to the Captain Generalship, the government have deter- 
mined to send a further force of seven thousand, which 
forms a tenth part of the last levy. The executive au- 
thorities of Cuba have received directions to purify the 
Cuban administration by punishing the authors and 
participators of frauds without distinction. 

The island of Bermuda was visited by a terrific storm 
the 19th inst., which caused great damage to property. 

Unitep SratrEs.—Delano, Secretary of the Interior, 
having sent in his resignation, ex-Senator Zachariah 
Chandler, of Michigan, has been appointed by President 
Grant to fill the vacancy in the cabinet. Chandler ac- 
cepted the office and at once entered upon its duties. 

The distillers and rectifiers of St. Louis, who were 
charged with defrauding the government of large sums, 
have nearly all pleaded guilty and permitted default to 
be entered in the sum of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. There are probably no less than thirty different 
parties who now stand convicted, and whose term of 
punishment is in no case less than two years and 
$10,000 fine. Some of them may be sentenced for six 
years and $20,000 fine. 

During the first three quarters of the year 1875, the 
number of financial failures in the United States was 
reported to be 5,334, with liabilities amounting to 
$131,172,000. The failures in New York city alone 
for that period aggregated $31,696,350. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
327. There were 55 deaths of consumption, 25 dip- 
theria, and 15 croup. Official statistics show that since 
1854, 65,548 new buildings have been erected in this 
city, mostly houses for the accommodation of single 
families. ie 

The number of paupers in the Philadelphia Alms- 
house the 23d inst. was 3511. At the same date in 
1874, the number was 3592. The number of insane 
poor, included in the aggregate reported, was 1129. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—American gold, 115. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 122}; do. 1866, 1183; new five per 
cents, 1163. Superfine flour, $5,20 a $5.30; State 
extra, $5.60 a $5.85; finer brands, $6 a $9. No. 2 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.23 ; No. 3 do., $1.08 a $1.10; 
white Michigan, $1.40 a $1.51. Oats, 40 a 52 cts. 
Yellow corn, 714 cts.; white, 75 cts.; western mixed, 
70a 71 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans 
middling cotton, 144 a 15 cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a 
$5.00; extras, $5 a 5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old 
red wheat, $1.42 a $1.43; amber, $1.45; new red, $1.35 
a $1.40 ; amber, $1.42 a $1.43. Rye, 75485 cts. Yel- 
low corn, 70 cts.; mixed, 68 a 69 cts. Oats, 38 a 49 cts. 
About 4000 beef cattle sold at 7 a 74 cts. per lb. gross 
for extra, 8 cts. for a few choice; 53 a 6} cts., for fair to 
good, and 4 a 5 cts. forcommon. Sheep, 43 a 64 cts. 

er lb. gross. Receipts, 10,000 head. Hogs, $11.50 a 
$19.50 per 100 lb. net. Receipts,6,000 head. Chicago. 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.10; No. 3 do., 93 cts. No. 2 
mixed corn, 514 cts. No. 2 oats, 33 cts. Barley, 854 
cts. Rye, 70 ects. Lard, 143 cts. St. Lowis.—No. 2 
winter red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; No. 3 do., $1.29 a 
$1.30. No. 2 corn, 62 cts. Rye, 67 a71 cts. Lard, 
13} cts. Oineinnatii—Wheat, $1.25 a $1.35. Corn, 60 
a 63 cts. Oats, 30a 45 cts, Lard, 13} cts. Cleveland. 
—No. 1 red winter wheat, $1.40; No. 2 do, $1.20. 
Mixed corn, 65 a 66 cts. No. 1 oats, 47 cts. 


WANTED, 

A tenant for the Dwelling House on Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house property at 42d and Powelton Avenue, West 
Philadelphia. Apply to 

Richard Richardson, 522 Arch St., 
Israel H. Johnson, 16 N. Seventh St. 
Horatio C. Wood, 612 Race St., 

T. Wistar Brown, 1206 Arch St., 
Joseph Walton, 262 South Second St. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee- 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on the evening of 
Fourth-day, the 3d of 11th mo., at 7} P.M. Friends 
generally are invited to attend. 

10th mo. 1875. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH- 
Inaton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers, 


Wa. Evans, Sec. 


) 


will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day, the 6th of 11th mo 
12 o’clock. a 
JULIANNA RANDOLPH, Cler 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 


The WINTER SEssION of the School will comme 
on Second-day the Ist of 11th month, 
Pupils who have been regularly entered and whi 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain ticket 
the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia | 
road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets 
giving their names to the Ticket-agent there, wh 
furnished with a list of the pupils for that purpose. 
such case the passage, including the stage fare frot 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, t 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the 
of the term. ‘Tickets can also be procured of the T 
surer, 304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at 
Srreet Roap Srarron on Second and Third-days, 
1st and 2nd of the month, to meet the trains that 
Philadelphia at 7.35 and 10 A. M., and 12.30, 2.36 
4.40 P.M. j 
GF Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first 
Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. I 
at the latter place, it must be put under the ca 
H. Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thenc 
Thirty-first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents 
trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer can 
their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 
of the City, by sending word on the day pre\ 
(through the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexa 
& Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. 17 
charge in such case for taking baggage to Thirt; 
and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk, 
the same charge they will also collect baggage frot 
other railroad depots, if the checks are left at their 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage put u 
their care, if properly marked, will not require am 
tention from the owners, either at the West Phil 
phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, but w 
forwarded direct to the School. It may not alway 
on the same train as the owner, but it will go o 
same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander & 
reaches them in time. ua 
DurinG THE SEssIon, passengers for the Schoo 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arri 
first train from the City, every day pat F 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be for 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last ti 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expense che 
their bills. : 
Tenth month 15th, 1875. 


MARRIED, on the 14th of 10th mo, 1875, at 
Meeting-house, Evesham, N. J., WrntrAm C, E 
and Lizzr1r E., daughter of Joshua Borten, of the 
place. 


Drep, on the 22d of 9th mo. 1875, NATHAN 
Stoxess, of Westfield, New Jersey, in the 74th y 
his age. The removal of this dear Friend was 
sudden, yet we trust he was not unprepared. Hi 
and sympathetic disposition won for him the afl 
of many, and opened the way for the exercis 
fatherly care over the young men of his meetil 
neighborhood, for whose welfare and preserva) 
the Truth, he cherished a concern. He pa 
exercises of the Society of Friends for the prese 
of its doctrines and testimonies, not only of la 
but also in his younger years. Towards the end 
he feelingly adverted to a testimony borne b 
Jordan nearly fifty years before, at Westfield 
in which he addressed in comforting language © 
present who retained their integrity and their 
the divinity of our Saviour; quoting the lang 
the prophet: “They shall be mine, saith the J 
that day when I make up my jewels, and I wi 
them, as a man spareth his own son that serve 
The recital of this incident appeared to be accom 
with an animating hope, that if favored to hol 
the end of his race, he would witness the fulf 
the promise. Such, it is believed, was the cas 
, at the residence of her son-in-law, | 
Cope, Montgomery Co., Pa., 10th month 4¢ 
PHILADELPHIA SHARPLEss, in the 98th ye 
age. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTE R, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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